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ABSTRACT 

Nest OMdels oC marital choice are atteapts to sKplain 
choices within the field of available eligibles. The essence of 
COT^atibility testing is that people select their sates by evaluating 
the natch between psychological characteristics after sorting the 
available field on the basis of social characteristics. A 
compatibility nodel se«M to reguire that either perceived 
coii^tibility in itself increases coBaitaeat, or that actual 
c«Bpatibility provides a higher proportion of rewarding interactions 
and thus increases cenitaent. However, the CMipatibility testing 
aodels require aore dating experience than aost people have. Data 
froa the Pennsylvania State University PAIR Project, a longitudinal 
study of 168 newlywed couples, supports this arguaent. Couples were 
interviewed regarding their dating history for the 5 years prior to 
dating their spouse exclusively. Results showed husbands reported an 
average of 2.6, and wives reported an average of 2.21 
Bore-than-casual dating partners other than the spouse. Over half of 
the subjects had two or fewer regular dating partners other than the 
spouse, coapared to the 11 dating partners suggested by the 
coapatibility testing aodel. Results cast doubt on the iaage of 
compatibility testing as involving a wide search through a field of 
available eligibles. (JAC) 
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Testing "Ccfflg)atibilitv Testing" 
Abstract 



Theoretical issues underlying cnapatibility testing nodels of mate 
selection are exanined. Cognitive and behavioral versions of coi^atibility 
testing are differentiated. It is argued that compatibility testing 
iBodeis require sore dating experience than individuals usually have had. 
Dating history data froa the Penn State PAIR Project, a longitudinal 
:^tudy of 168 newlywed couples, are pi^sented in support of this argument, 
husbands reported an average of 2.6. and wives an average of 2.2. 
more-than-casual dating partners other than the spouse. These figures 
are inconsistent with the notion of a wide search through the field of 
eligible spouse candidates. 
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TESTIBG '*C09IPAriBXLITy TESTING" 

BUlot Boblns 
The uaivarsity of Vtoxth Carolina at Greensboro 

Tad L. Huston 
. the Pcnnsylvattla State University 

This paper wwiHlfww aoae theoretical iaaues underlying the notion of 
coevatibllitv testing la sporltal choice. The term **coa^tibility** CMpriaes 
both alBilar4.ty and conpleaeatarity, and it refers to psyehologicflX character- 
istiea aa coatraatad irith aodal ones. 

Virtoally all eoopvebenaive nodels of aarital choice (e.g. Hursteia, 
1976; Adass, 1979) , are now atteapta to explain choices within the field of 
available eligiMes. Ths ia because a great aoiqr studlaa oa the siocial 
characteristica of dasricoi mrriage partxttro have deaoastrat^ higli rates of 
faoao^BQf on auch charaeterlatics as sfe, social daas, religioua affiliation, 
aoeially-defiaed race, aad educational atcaioaaat <sea Durchlnal, 1964 and 
Xerckhoff, 1974 for reviews). These renults have be«ns Inteiyreted as 
deaoaatrating the effects of both eadogaaous noras and propinquity on aarital 
choice (see Kerckhoff. 1974), with their effects woi&ing in conLjlnation and 
difficult if not iaposaibla to ditentaogle. 

besidaa this siailarity found in social characteristics, a coaaon finding 
has bem that spouses show a oodest hut not negHgibxe degr^ of siailarity 
on certain pai^holoKlcal characteristics such as at tit isles, preferences, and 
values; and there have beea studies attempting to discover coa^leaentarlty of 
personality attributes as well, with aiaed results (see Burchlnal, 1964 and 
Nurstein, 1976 for reviews). Several authors (e.g., Bolton, 1961; Burchlnal , 
1964; and Udry, 1966) have pointed out that psychological attributes nay be 
differentially associated with social characteristics, and that It is therefore 
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tadear «iietliar aaXactlon <m the basis of psycboXoglcaX attributes is actually 
occurring. But for tba' nost part, ths results showing a Bodest degree of 
psychological conpatibility hava baea taken aa Is^lying that people select y 
their Biates by evaluatil^t the natch between the two partners* psychological 
attributes after they hava sorted tbiough the field of available others on 
this basis of social characteristics. This is tfab essence of the conpatibility 
testing notion. 

It nay be wortfaHbile to drav a contrast betws^ c<»9atibility testing and 
two other c ceptions of narital choice . A secoxul orlentatioo to mate sel^tloa 
can be called the aenrational ootivnted ctofce sodel. nils ^proach la 
psychoanalytical; It stresses the iaportance of attraction to potential ««ates 
who exhibit ^ysiciil or psychological attributes of one's oj^osite^-sex parent 
(dee tfairstein, 1976 for a review), or vho provide a replication of one's birth 

• • • ' 

order and the relationship dynanics this laqillej. 

A third oriantatioa to narltal choice can be called the Interpersonal 
process nodal; as do tlui other oo<tels, it cones in a variety of foms. tike 
tHe d^patibiUty testing aKxtol, the interpersonal process aodel accepts the 
operation of endoganous noras (suppleaented by other sources of attraction) 
early in the r^latitmi^lp, but nlninlzes the laportAiwe of ccnpatibHity 
testing later in the relatlooiship. Instead, progress toward dyadic comilt- 
nent is seen as resulting froa the oi^ratlon of each person's subjective 
processes, the accusMlation of rewarding Interpersoial events, the couple's 
deflnitiim of t henoa lvee aa a |uir, ai^ envircnuaental reinforcenent of "couple- 
i^ss." Cf^ilex theories of dyadic coiSBltaent and marital ct»lce, such as those 
proposed by Lewis (1972), Mirstexc (1976), ami idaaa (1979) Include aspects 
of both coapatjbllity testing and Interpersonal process. So we can consider 
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coxq>atiblIlty testing either as a nxlel of sarital choice In its own right or 
as a coa^ooBOt of aore complex aodels. 

Uliat we wBMt: to (to hare Is to locdi closely at sooe of the foras that a 
coopatibility testing Mtioii can take, and then to ejcasine a key asstoBption 
underlying these fons of coapatlbUlty testing. This discussion is based on 
a review of the theoretical and empirical literature bearing on cofopatlblllty 
testing (especially IXlnch, 1956; Karckhoff & Davis, 1962; Uvinger, Senn, & 
Jorgensen. 1970; l&irsteln, 1970, 1976; Levis, 1972, 1973; UUl et al, 1976), as 
well as a review of srae conceptual critiques of coapatibility testing and 
of the evidence that has been brought to bear oa it (Rubin & Levinger, 1974; 
Huston & Levinger, 1978; Boston et al., 1981; Levinger, 1983). 

COTpatil»ility testing iraticms can characterised as adoptlog one, or 
the other, or bcHCh of the following two perspectives. The first involves the 
conscious asaessaent of ccaqiatibility. It la presuaad that people choosing 
a Bate c w iscio u sly evaluate their partner's poycl^loglcal characteristics and 
the proceed to sake a serials of judgnents about the degrcw of Batching between 
the two partners' attributes (Huston et al., 1981) r ThRKd Judg^smts are based 
-on iafogB a ti o n o bt aine d tbgoo|^ tte partner's verbal disclosures, inferences 
Bade froB observation of the partmr's behavior and inforsation obtained in- 
directly sveh as fras kin and frie»is. As information indicating the existence 
of coapatlbUlty becooes 'increasingly available, coiaaitaent and progress 
toward aarriage are thought to result. Thus, if the partners do not perceive 
ittdicaticms of mtching, the relatiooship is aore likely to be discontinued or 
to stop progressing. The correspondence between perceived and actual coo- 
patibillty presuaably increai^s as the relationship continitts; ami people are 
eccn as aotivated to perceiva accurately, so that they can chooM rationally. 
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The sTOond perepeetl<ve involires the cooseqttences of co^tibllity for 
the coiqae's Interaction. Here, the presuaptlon Is that actual coiqratibillty 
raerts Oft Inflim^ on CIm Interaction process regardless of whether the 
partners have say thoughts about whether their charac tens tics aatch. Co^atl- 
hUity Is vleMd as facilitating the coordination of laterpersoual behavior so 
that sore c<mpatihle partners enperieoce a more favorable ratio of rewarding 

;aui«hl«g inter«eti(»8 than do less conpatible partners. They ate therefore 
^ »re aotivated to continue the relationship and develop coasltaent, because 
they axe aore likely to eiperlence the relet ioashlp as rewarding. 

A coapatibility testing aodel seeas to require at least one of these two 
versions of the coaeitnent process^that perceived cos^tlbUity In itself 
increases coaaitaent, or that actual coopatlbUity provides a higher proportion 
of rewarding Interactions and thus increases coamltiBent — snd the aodel can 
certianly include both possibilities, fihether the researcher holds one or the 
other, or both, of these positions ought to deterolne whether perceived 
compatlbUity, actual coapatlbillty, or both are focused on. 

Both versions of coapatibillty testing Isiply a process that is not usually 
a rapid onu. The first vers:lao requires relatively high levels of Intioacy 
and ^f-dlsdosure, so that inforaation can be revealed about attitudes and 
values that are not likely to be evident in behavior early In the relationship. 
The second version laplles a sufficient length of tlae for Interaction so that 
the effects of coapatibillty asy be perceived. Acquaintance, casual dating 
relatloasliips, or what Levlnger (1974) calls "surface contacts** are insufficient 
for tl^se processes to occur. It follows that— to the extent that potential 
spouses differ in their psychological characteristlcs^-conpatibillty testing 
requires that people attenyting to choose a starriage partner oust exandne each 
potential Me la a sufficient degree of depth, or over a sufficient period of 
tlae, to aUew the extent of their coopatibUity with each to eaerge. 
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Iknr mny ongoing raXatlmu^pa or aoze than casual dating partners are 
magli to find a cnapotlble nate? To our kootfledge, this queation has nevsr 
been seriously eonsldeved In the sate selection literature. Instead, It seen 
that researchers hatva slaply asstned that sufficient ilatlng takes place for 
compatibility ceding to operate. 

For the sake cf arguaent, let us choose Just four characteristics that 

\ 

Bl«ht apply to either v^tsioa of eoa^tibUlty testlng-^they night be attributes 
desired in the partner, thay alght facilitate interaction, or both. These 
four characteristics sight be, for exaaple, siallarlty to the other person 
in leisure interests, sex role attitudes, strength of religious belief, and 
eopathy. Let us define '"coapatihUity** for the ooaent as meaning only that 
the partner .is on the desired or facultative side of the aedlon with respect 
to each attribute.' Assuae for the sake of sl^liclty that these attributes 
are uncorrelated . ' Since the probability of finding a natch on each charac- 
teristic In each partner is ;5, and the ^mts are independent, the probability 
of any partner's matching on all four characteristics Is .0625 or 1/16. 
On the average, then, hov sany partners would be needed to find a nstch on 
all four attributes? Since tiie fielf*. of potential nates If theoretically 
large, the probles can be treated as one of sampling with replace^nt. Thus, 
taking 15/16, the probability of not finding a natch with any given p-r^ner, 
to the nth power where h represents the nunber of partiwrs, we find that 11 
partners are required in order to have a 50-50 charoe of finding one person 
on the correct side of the nedlan on four cluracterlstlcs . 

Now we'd like to present aom data on the nunber of dating partners that 
people idio sarry ham had. The inforaatlon comes fron the Penn State PAIR 
Project, a loagitodinal field study of 168 newly sarried couples, all of whom 
were in their first narriages. The data presented here were obtained during 
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tlir tlrsc ptiase of tb/a pzoject, iriilch vas carried out In the spring of 1981. 
Couples vote reerulclid thioi^ public aarrloge license records kept In county 
cburtllflnaes. "All B>%ltMi-^^ritlBg couples applying for aarrlage Ucrases In 
a fouiw-doimty ^rea of cent^ Fensylvaala, entering Into their first aarrieges 
between Oecester, 1980 and Jane 1981, and planning to reside in tbis area for 
the nest tiro years' iiere invito to participate in the study. Forty-tvo percent 
of the ellgihie couples took part. The achieved sasgae consisted of about one- 
third alddle clasd and tmo-thirds working ai^ lower class respradents. Bach 
ieowple was Inter^ i i wid by a aale/taale interviewer teas, with nost couples 
being IntervleiMd la thi:dr hom. ta addition, a telephone behavioral self- 
report procedure (not reported on here) was carried out with each couple. 
InfoxBstion was 'gakherteS separately and privately fron each particlpiut. 
' Begardittg dating partners, oaeh pertidpant reported his or her "dating history" 
for the five yeara prier to ilating the future spoi»e c;«cli»iveJ.y. The infoxBa- 
tioo obtained inc l uded a chronological list of each of tba respontent*8 aore- 
tbon-cosuai dating partners— those dated on a regular, basis, those dated 
exclusively, mad those with «dioa there was a coamitaent to aarry. 

Table 1 atewe the percentages of wen and woaen who hod various totals 
of more-thoa-casual dating parOiers in addition to the spouse in the five years 
ptirtx to first going steady with the spvuse. Husbands reported an average of 
2.64 regular dating partners otter than the future spouse (SD - 2.15), end 
wives reported an average of 2.21 regular partners (SD - 1.46). More than S6X 
of the husbands and about 62X of the wives had two or fewer regular dating 
partners other than the spouse. According to the hypothetical deaonstratlon 
presented earlier, only about one-sixth of the people dating three partners 
cah expect to find a aate coapatlble on four characteristics. It is also 
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notemrtlqr that 122 of both hi^l»aod8 ai^ wives had dated no om on a regular 
bMis ejttiapt the future ^OM. itad only 2S of the husbands, ai»l noas of tha 
ttivem, had sK>ia than seven regular dating partners . 

PerhaiM, however, it is <mly necessary that one amdNir of each coufxle 
has had ejctMisive dating experience in order to com^re potential oataa. 
table 1 alM shows the pemnftages of cwnples* wairtimm mnd»er of daring partners. 
Za other words, for each Goiqde, cl» larger of the two scores ims obtali^ 
axiA a frsqusncy distribution rate of thero aaximm TCores. The aean naxiBUB 
score for couples is 3,M regular dating partners (SO ■ 1.98). In 64X of the 
cotqtles, both partners had thr^ or toper regular dating partners otlutr than 
the spoiase; ai^ there were alaost 5% of tlMi couples in idiich neither partiur h«l 
dat^ anyoa» else regularly in tha five years preceding their relationshli). 

Us would like to draw two «mcli»ioiu froa the^ findings, one aore 
specific and one aore general . Specifically, these findings cast dovbt on 
the laage of crapatibility testing as involving a wi^ raarch throt:^ a field 
of available aligibles. Because people do not in fact sera to date a great 
deai, it is difficult to aalntaln that such eapirlcal covariation as la found 
between partners* psychological characteristics results prlaarlly from a 
testing process. Instead, this covariation i^ght result primarily fioa the 
differential association of psychological attributes with social characteristica . 
This qoestlcKi, along with several othera, «e aire currently examining In our 
sanple of couples. And aore gei»rally, the results say ^courage us to look 
otore carefully at tbm assuaytioiu underlying the theories we use to explain 
relationship phemsaena. 
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Table 1. 

Oisbaoda'p Wilms*, ai^ wlthiii-<otii»le aore-tha&-«asual 
datlag partners other chaa the epouaa. 

4 

Fereaatage of ,0aaple 

Number of regular 
daciag partaera 
other Chan apouaa 



84> 



Uwahaadle 


Ktvaa 


IKlthin-cotipla 


(a - 168) 


(a - 168) 


OBSdMaB 

(0-168) 


U.9 


11.9 


4.8 


23.2 


»).2 


9.5 . 


a. 4 


29.8 


25.0 


13.7 


20.8 


25.0 


12 .5 


11.9 


14.9 


6.5 


2.4 


7.7 


7.7 


1.8 


8.9 


1.2 


1.2 


2.4 


1.8 


0 


1.8 


99.9*2 


100 .OX 


100 .OX 



Agouodoff error accounts for difference froo 1002. 
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